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Tall  Stacks  Are  Little  Help  in  Dispersing  Pollution 


Increasing  the  height  of 
smokestacks  serving  industrial 
air  pollution  sources  located  in 
mountain  valleys  does  not  nec- 
essarily improve  dispersion  of 
the  pollutants,  according  to  a 
study  conducted  by  Clark  Neil- 
son  of  the  Air  Quality  Bureau. 


The  study,  conducted  over  a 
four-month  period  from  Octo- 
ber, 1971  through  January, 
1972,  monitored  inversion  con- 
ditions in  the  Helena,  Missoula 
and  Bozeman  valleys. 

Frequent  inversions  were  so 
high  that  a  smokestack  double 


The  tall  stack  at  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
in  East  Helena  does  not  efficiently  disperse  pollutants  when  the 
valley  suffers  from  a  temperature  inversion. 

New  Report  on  Smoking 
Warns  Pregnant  Women 


New  evidence  linking  cigar- 
ette-smoking to  stillbirths  and 
newborn  infant  deaths  was  re- 
leased in  mid-January  in  the 
seventh  annual  Public  Health 
Service  report  on  smoking  and 
health. 

The  report  suggests  a  "strong 
.  .  .  association  between  cigar- 
ette-smoking and  higher  later 
fetal  and  infant  mortality 
among  smokers'  infants." 

"New  evidence  suggests  that, 
if  a  woman  gives  up  smoking 
by  the  fourth  month  of  preg- 
nancy she  will  have  the  same 
risk  of  incurring  a  fatal  or  neo- 
natal loss  as  a  nonsmoker," 
the  report  said. 

The  offspring  of  smoking 
mothers  are  nearly  twice  as 
likely  to  have  a  low  birth  rate 
at  delivery,  the  report  said,  but 
they  grow  faster  the  first  six 
months  because  a  "toxic  influ- 
ence" has  been  removed. 
Little  Cigars 

In  the  first  official  study  of 
the  health  hazards  of  smoking 


the  relatively  new  little  cigars, 
criticized  by  some  as  cigarettes 
in  disguise,  the  report  said  "it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
smoking  little  cigars  may  re- 
sult in  health  defects  similar  to 
those  associated  with  smoking 
cigarettes"  if  both  are  smoked 
in  the  same  way. 

The  report  said  cigarette 
smokers  who  switch  to  cigars 
appear  to  be  more  likely  to 
inhale  cigar  smoke  than  cigar 
smokers  who  have  always 
smoked  cigars  and  cigarette 
smokers  who  switch  to  little 
cigars  may  be  inclined  to  use 
them  as  they  did  cigarettes. 

Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal,  who 
wrote  the  report  on  smoking 
before  he  resigned  recently  as 
assistant  secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  told  the 
Senate  little  cigars  have  com- 
parable concentrations  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  hydrogen  cya- 
nide, acetaldehyde  and  other 
compounds  found  in  cigarettes. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


the  height  of  the  towering  585 
foot  Anaconda  Smelter  stack  at 
Anaconda  would  not  be  able  to 
penetrate  them. 

On  83  per  cent  of  the  days 
tested,  emissions  from  even  a 
1,000-foot  stack  would  have 
been  trapped  under  inversion 
layers,  potentially  building  up 
the  trapped  pollutants  to  a  dan- 
gerous concentration  after  sev- 
eral days  accumulation. 

Inversions 

Inversions  result  in  mountain 
valleys  on  clear  nights  when 
the  earth  cools  and  in  turn  cools 


the  air  nearest  the  ground.  The 
warm  upper  air  remains  warm, 
leading  to  stable  air  conditions 
with  little  wind. 

Sunlight  heats  the  earth, 
warming  the  air  nearest  the 
ground  and  causing  it  to  ex- 
pand. The  warm  air  floats  up- 
ward replacing  the  cooier  air 
aloft,  which  sinks  toward  earth 
and  in  turn  is  warmed  and 
rises. 

The  height  reached  by  the 
rising  warm  air  determines  the 
mixing  depth  and  hence,  the 
potential  ability  to  disperse  pol- 
lutants. 


During  the  study  period,  in- 
versions were  recorded  in  Boze- 
man on  91  per  cent  of  the  morn- 
ings; Missoula,  80  per  cent,  and 
Helena,  71  per  cent. 

In  colder  months,  the  mixing 
depth  often  did  not  reach  suffi- 
cient altitude  to  completely 
break  up  the  inversions,  allow- 
ing the  upper  layer  of  the  in- 
version to  remain  and  accumu- 
late pollutants  from  day  to  day. 

The  accumulation  of  pollu- 
tants would  be  interrupted  only 
when  a  storm  system  broke  up 
the  inversion. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Bureau  Acts  on  Food  Complaints 


If  something  crawled  out  of 
your  breakfast  cereal  this  morn- 
ing Cal  Campbell  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Services  Bureau  will 
be  happy  to  hear  your  com- 
plaint about  it. 

Campbell  hears  ten  or  twelve 
such  complaints  a  month,  most- 
ly passed  on  from  the  45  coun- 
ties in  the  state  that  have  local 
health  departments  or  sanitar- 
ians. 

In  accordance  with  the  Mon- 
tana Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  Campbell  investigates  com- 
plaints about  such  things  as  con- 
taminated food,  mislabeled 
food  packages  and  possible 
health  hazards. 

"It's  surprising  the  number 
of  people  who  don't  know  they 
can  make  consumer  complaints 
to  their  local  health  depart- 
ments," Campbell  said. 

Details  of  a  complaint  are 
sent  to  Campbell's  office  on  a 
confidential  consumer  complaint 
form.  Campbell  sends  the  in- 
formation on  to  the  Federal 
Drug  Administration  or  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  if 
the  product  has  been  shipped 
into  the  state.  The  bureau  takes 
action  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plaints originating  in  Montana. 

This  reporting  procedure  has 
already  changed  USDA  policy 
on  inspecting  imported  food 
products  after  a  Montanan  com- 
plained of  buying  highly  con- 
taminated goose  pate  imported 
from  France.  The  USDA  now 
samples  each  lot  of  imported 
food  to  check  for  contamination 
befcre  it  is  released  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Campbell  says  the  most  com- 
mon complaint  he  gets  is  of 
cereal  products  contaminated 
with  insects. 

He  says  cereal  products  and 
dry  soup  mixes  often  are 
stored  too  long  in  supermarkets 
or  in  homes  and  insect  eggs 


that  came  from  the  field  along 
with  the  harvested  grain  can 
hatch  later  in  a  box  of  pro- 
cessed food. 

"If  cereal  products  are  stored 
on  the  same  shelf  for  years," 
he  said,  "sooner  or  later  insects 
will  contaminate  the  food." 

Contamination  occurs  in  other 
types  of  foods  and  supplements 
— often  where  nobody  would 
think  to  look  for  it.  Campbell 
cites  the  recent  case  of  a  soldier 
about  to  be  discharged  from  the 


service  at  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash. 

The  soldier  failed  a  standard 
urine  test  for  drug  addiction 
and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
given  a  dishonorable  discharge. 
He  swore  the  only  thing  he 
had  been  taking  were  multi- 
vitamins. 

Chemical  analysis  of  the  sol- 
dier's vitamin  pills  revealed 
they  had  been  contaminated 
with  barbiturates.  A  further 
check  showed  that  niacin  im- 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


This  enrollee  in  a  first  aid  course  has  just  found  out  what  it 
feels  like  to  be  treated  for  a  fracture  of  the  upper  arm.  Read 
about  the  teaching  of  first  aid  in  Montana  on  page  3. 
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By  Dr.  Steven  Kairys 
Chief,  Preventive  Health 
Services  Bureau 


VITAMINS 


Vitamins  function  in  the  body  as  catalysts,  chemicals  which 
speed  up  a  biochemical  reaction.  If  the  vitamins  are  not  available, 
the  sequence  of  chemical  changes  cannot  proceed. 

Vitamin  deficiencies  may  arise  from  several  causes: 

1.  the  lack  of  the  vitamin  in  the  diet 

2.  failure  of  the  body  to  absorb  the  nutrient 

3.  increased  needs  (Alcoholics  may  need  more  thia- 
mine than  normal.) 

The  quantities  needed  for  normal  maintenance  are  miniscule 
and  usually  are  obtained  in  an  adequate  diet.  Beyond  the  neces- 
sary requirements,  more  of  the  vitamin  produces  no  additional 
benefit  and  may,  in  the  case  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamins,  eventual- 
ly lead  to  toxicity  if  excessive  quantities  are  used. 

FAT-SOLUBLE  VITAMINS 

Essentially  there  are  two  classes  of  vitamins — fat-soluble 
and  water-soluble.  Fat-soluble  vitamins  need  bile  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  body;  the  water-soluble  vitamins  do  not. 

The  fat-solubles  can  be  stored  by  the  body  if  excess  amounts 
are  ingested.  They  are  not  excreted  by  the  body  and  they  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  diet  every  day.  Thus  deficiencies 
are  slow  to  develop.  The  opposite  of  these  properties  is  true 
for  the  water-soluble  vitamins. 

Vitamin  A  functions  to: 

1.  maintain  visual  purple  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  for 
vision  in  dim  light 

2.  allow  for  adequate  and  proper  bone  growth 

3.  promote  fertility  in  the  male  and  female. 

It  is  present  in  large  amounts  in  carrots,  spinach,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, broccoli,  beef  liver,  pork  liver,  butter  and  whole  milk. 

Recommended  daily  allowance  for  adults  is  5,000  I.U.  a  day. 
One-half  cup  of  spinach  gives  more  than  that  amount.  Toxicity 
can  result  if  too  much  is  ingested,  which  only  occurs  if  large 
doses  of  vitamin  A  supplements  are  used  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Vitamin  D  functions  to  promote  normal  calcification  of  bone. 
There  are  several  sources.  One  is  preformed  vitamin  D  in  eggs, 
milk,  fish  liver  oils,  etc.  but  amounts  contained  in  these  foods 
cannot  be  reliably  counted.  The  skin  contains  a  precursor  of 
vitamin  D  that  is  changed  to  active  vitamin  D  by  the  ultraviolet 
rays  of  the  sun.  In  temperate  climates,  however,  this  takes 
about  four  hours  in  summer,  one  hour  in  winter. 

Thus  foods  such  as  milk  and  margarine  are  now  fortified 
with  vitamin  D.  Rickets  is  the  major  disease  of  vitamin  D  de- 
ficency  in  children;  in  adults,  osteomalacia,  a  decrease  in  the 
calcium  of  bones. 

Toxicity  can  result  if  excessive  quantities  are  ingested  over 

a  period  of  months. 

Vitamin  E  (Tocopherol)  functions: 

1.  as  an  antioxidant  to  preserve  red  blood  cell  mem- 
branes 

2.  to  play  an  essential   role  in  cellular  metabolism 
particularly  in  heart  and  skeletal  muscles. 

Most  of  the  study  of  vitamin  E  has  come  from  animal  ex- 
periments since  human  deficiencies  have  never  been  adequately 
documented.  Animal  deficiency  syndromes  have  involved  liver 
degeneration,  central  nervous  system  changes,  muscular  weak- 
ness and  abortion. 

Because  of  these  deficiencies,  vitamin  E  has  been  tried  on 
a  large  variety  of  human  conditions.  Many  studies  have  yielded 
only  equivocal  data  and,  at  present,  there  is  insufficient  evidence 
to  support  claims  of  help  for  spontaneous  abortions,  ulcers,  heart 
disease,  male  infertility,  menopause  or  diabetes. 

The  requirements  for  vitamin  E  increase  as  the  amounts  of 
polyunsaturated  oils  in  the  diet  increase  and  supplementation 
may  be  needed  for  diets  low  in  saturated  fats. 

Vitamin  E  occurs  in  vegetable  oils,  mayonnaise  and  margaine 
in  sizeable  amounts.  Vitamin  E  supplements  should  be  used 
where  there  has  been  a  depressed  absorption  of  fat  or  where 
the  intake  of  polyunsaturated  fatty  acids  has  increased. 

Vitamin  K  (Cobalamin)  functions  to  insure  normal  coagulation 
(clotting)  of  the  blood. 

For  most  people  adequate  levels  of  vitamin  K  are  provided 
by  green  and  yellow  vegetables  and  from  the  production  of  the 
vitamin  in  the  human  intestines  by  bacteria.  Deficiencies  occur 
then  only  because  of  failure  of  absorption  and  supplementation 
is  otherwise  unnecessary. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Some  of  these  compounds 
have  been  indicted  in  previous 
reports  on  smoking  by  the  U.S. 
Surgeon  General  for  the  high 
rates  of  heart  disease,  cancer 
and  emphysema  among  smok- 
ers. 

DuVal  said  the  latest  scienti- 
fic evidence  strengthens  prev- 
ious findings  that  "smoking  is 
a  major  health  problem  in  the 

United  States." 

Smoking  and  Pregnancy 

Among  the  several  hundred 
references  cited  in  the  report 
was  a  1972  British  report  show- 
ing that  smoking  mothers  had 
a  stillbirth  rate  30  per  cent 
higher  than  nonsmokers  and  an 
infant  death  rate  for  the  first 
few  days  after  birth  26  per 
cent  higher  than  mothers  who 
did  not  use  cigarettes. 

The  report  referred  to  studies 
which  have  shown  that  "the 
fetus  of  a  smoking  mother  may 
be  directly  exposed  to  agents 
such  as  carbon  monoxide  with- 
in tobacco  smoke"  at  levels 
which  produce  stillbirth  in  ani- 
mals. 

Other  experiments  with  ani- 
mals suggest  that  the  mother's 
milk  may  contain  nicotine  and 
nitrosamines,  the  latter  power- 
ful carcinogens  which  pass 
through  the  suckling  young. 

One  study  found  that  smok- 
ers' children  are  ill  more  often 
than  nonsmokers'  children,  usu- 
ally because  of  respiratory  di- 
sease. 

Threat  to  Nonsmokers 

Smoke-filled  rooms  also  have 
been  found  to  constitute  a  haz- 
ard both  to  smokers  and  to  non- 
smokers,  according  to  studies 
quoted  in  January  by  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Dukelow  of 
the  AMA's  department  of  edu- 
cation wrote  in  response  to  a 
question  from  another  physi- 
cian "concern  about  the  hazard 
of  exposure  to  a  smoke-filled 
room  is  supported"  by  several 
studies  on  the  effects  of  cigar- 
ette smoke  on  nonsmokers. 

One  study  he  cited  found 
that  smoking  cigarettes  in  a 
closed  room  soon  makes  the 
concentration  of  nicotine  and 
dust  particles  so  high  that  the 

nonsmoker      inhales      as  much 

harmful  tobacco  by-products  as 
a  smoker  inhales  from  four  or 
five  cigarettes. 

Still  another  study  found  that 
"smoke  from  an  idling  cigarette 
contains  almost  twice  the  tar 
and  nicotine  of  smoke  inhaled 
while  puffing  on  a  cigarette." 

Dukelow  cited  a  1967  edi- 
torial in  Science  magazine  con- 
cerning the  pollution  of  air  by 
cigarette  smoke.  In  a  poorly 
ventilated,  smoke-filled  room, 
concentrations  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide can  easily  reach  several 
hundred  parts  per  million,  thus 
exposing  the  present  smokers 
and  nonsmokers  to  a  toxic  haz- 
ard, the  editorial  said. 

According  to  an  HEW  report 
nonsmokers  experienced  im- 
paired time-interval  discrimina- 
tion after  breathing  only  50 
parts  per  million  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide for  90  minutes. 

Dukelow  added  that  two 
other  compounds  of  cigarette 
smoke,  nitrogen  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  cyanide,  both  are 
highly  toxic.  He  said  nitrogen 


dioxide  is  an  acutely  irritating 
gas  which  occurs  in  cigarette 
smoke  in  concentrations  160 
times  that  considered  danger- 
ous on  extended  exposure. 

Environmental  Protection  Ag- 
ency data  suggest  that  long- 
term  low-level  exposures  to  ni- 
trogen dioxide  may  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  development 
of  chronic  lung  disease. 

"It  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  nonsmoker 
who  must  be  present  in  the  tra- 
ditional 'smoke  -  filled  room' 
characteristic  of  many  confer- 
ences and  social  gatherings  has 
an  exposure  to  tobacco  by-prod- 
ucts quite  similar  to  the  expos- 
ure of  the  smoker,"  Dukelow 
said. 

Insurance  Rates 

One  thing  is  for  certain.  In- 


surance companies  are  consid- 
ering nonsmokers  to  be  better 
risks  both  for  life  insurance  and 
for  car  insurance. 

One  insurance  company  in 
Montana  has  lowered  its  rates 
for  nonsmoking  motorists  by  up 
to  25  per  cent  if  the  motorist 
has  not  smoked  for  two  years. 

A  company  spokesman  said 
studies  by  Columbia  University 
showed  nonsmokers  have  40 
per  cent  fewer  property-dam- 
age accidents. 

"We  have  statistics  that  show 
people  smoke  more  while  they 
drive  and  smoke  even  more 
than  that  when  they  are  driving 
alone,"  a  company  employee 
said,  "so  they'll  fumble  with 
their  cigarette  while  they're 
driving  or  drop  it  on  their  lap 
and  crash  their  car." 


Death  is  Discussed  Openly 
In  Programs  for  the  Dying 


Death  may  have  replaced  sex 
as  the  most  prevalent  taboo  in 
American  society,  according  to 
Rev.  Leo  Klugg,  who  teaches  a 
course  exploring  attitudes 
toward  death  and  dying  at 
Newman  Theological  College  in 
Edmondton,  Alta. 

"Death  still  cannot  be  talked 
about  socially,  and  those  most 
in  contact  with  the  dying — the 
clerical  and  medical  profession 
— often  don't  know  how  to  re- 
late to  the  dying  person,"  Klugg 
said. 

"The  dying  are  isolated — so- 
cially, in  hospitals  and  in  old 
peoples'  homes — because  soci- 
ety prefers  to  ignore  this  aspect 
of  life  it  doesn't  understand," 
he  said. 

The  subject  of  dying  and  the 
right  to  death  unhidden  and 
unprolonged  by  artificial  meth- 
ods is  increasingly  being  dis- 
cussed by  hospital  personnel 
and  clergy. 

A  remarkable  program  at  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Medical  Cen- 
ter has  been  devised  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  death. 
Launched  two  years  ago  by  the 
Rev.  Lynwood  L.  Swanson,  the 
program    involves  doctors, 

nurses    and    all    who    come  in 

contact  with  dying  patients  and 
their  families. 


Dying  patients  routinely  take 
part  in  semi-weekly  staff  dis- 
cussions. Admission  interviews 
for  all  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies allow  the  patient  and  fam- 
ily to  raise  the  issues  of  suffer- 
ing, dying  and  death  openly 
and  to  begin  to  deal  with  them. 

Treatment  of  the  dying  in 
many  hospitals  is  poor  because 
of  the  fears  of  hospital  staff. 
Investigators  in  one  hospital 
measured  the  response  time  be- 
tween patients  ringing  for  a 
nurse  and  the  nurse  actually  ap- 
pearing and  found  that  termi- 
nally ill  patients  had  to  wait 
twice  as  long  as  other  patients 
for  attention. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Kubler  Ross,  a 
psychiatrist  and  medical  direc- 
tor of  a  medical  facility  near 
Chicago  wrote  her  book,  "On 
Death  and  Dying,"  as  a  result 
of  the  experiences  she  had 
overcoming  the  resistance  of 
hospital  administration,  staff 
and  families  discussing  death 
with  dying  patients. 

Dr.  Ross  found  patients  anx- 
ious to  share  their  thoughts  and 
fears  about  dying  and  were 
greatly  relieved  when  the  si- 
lence was  broken. 

She  found  that  patients  who 
were  dealt  with  frankfy  were 
better  able  to  cope  with  the 
imminence  of  death. 
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First  Aid  Services  Increase  in  Montana 


In  a  state  as  large  and  sparsely 
populated  as  Montana  it  is  natural 
for  people  to  wonder  how  they'd  get 
prompt  medical  attention  in  case  of 
an  accident  or  sudden  illness. 

It  is  natural  for  health  planners  to 
wonder  the  same  thing. 

Robert  Quam,  coordinator  of  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Unit  of 
Emergency  Health  Planning,  thinks  a 
broad-based  training  program  for 
Montanans  in  first  aid  is  the  answer. 

Quam  coordinates  teaching  of  the 
Medical  Self-Help  program,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Civil  Defense  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Environmental  Sci- 
ences. 

Medical  Self-Help  has  been  taught 
in  Montana  since  1963.  Between  1963 
and  1971,  104,907  persons  have  taken 
the  first  aid  course. 

MSH  is  not  equivalent  to  Red  Cross 
first  aid  training  but  it  does  teach  basic 
life-saving  techniques  —  control  of 
bleeding,  treatment  for  shock,  burns, 
broken  bones,  poisoning,  bites,  and 
transportation  of  the  injured. 

What  MSH  does  add  to  standard 


American  Red  Cross 

The  American  Red  Cross  teaches  a 
basic  first  aid  course  in  grade  schools 
to  children  from  the  fifth  grade 
through  junior  high  school.  The  stand- 
ard first  aid  course  is  taught  to  high 
school  students  and  to  adults. 

In  fiscal  1972  the  Montana  chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross  trained  10,864  per- 
sons in  first  aid,  8,299  in  standard 
first  aid  and  2,565  in  the  advanced 
course,  which  Red  Cross  instructors 
must  take. 

According  to  Ed  Stocking,  director 
of  safety  programs  for  the  Montana 
Red  Cross,  about  29,000  Montanans 
hold  current  first  aid  cards. 

"We're  noting  an  increased  activity 
of  first  aid  training  in  the  schools," 
Stocking  said.  He  said  basic  first  aid 
is  currently  being  taught  by  the  school 
districts  in  Browning,  Sidney,  Glen- 
dive,  Billings,  Poison,  Rocky  Boy  and 
Kalispell. 

Standard  first  aid  is  taught  in  a  10- 
hour  course  or  in  a  new  multimedia 
course  employing  practice  periods, 
workbooks  and  films  in  an  eight-hour 
course. 


Instructor  Gene  Goodland  shows  proper  technique  in  applying  a  figure- 
eight  bandage  to  the  elbow. 


Highway  Department  employees  in  a  multimedia  Red  Cross  first  aid 
course  learn  to  apply  a  splint  to  a  broken  leg  in  a  two-man  operation. 
The  man  at  right  stands  by  to  apply  traction  to  victim's  leg. 


He  said  Heart  Association  volun- 
teers have  trained  service  clubs,  ski 
rescue  teams  and  boy  scouts  in  emerg- 
ency measures. 

"Through  our  volunteer  participation 
in  Billings,  we're  training  firemen  al- 
most to  the  point  of  being  paramedics 
in  conjunction  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  groups,"  Conners  said. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  train- 
ing men  in  first  aid  nationally  since 
1910  and  in  mine  first  aid  training  in 
Butte  since  191  1  or  1912. 

It  is  a  standard  first  aid  course  with 
additional  training  in  mine  rescue  and 
fire  fighting. 

During  the  past  three  years  933 
persons  have  been  trained  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  course  in  Montana. 

Industrial  Accident  Board  personnel 
conduct  first  aid  training  along  with 
their  mine  and  industrial  investiga- 
tions. 

The  Anaconda  Company  teaches  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  safety  courses  to  its. 
employees  every  year. 


Highway  Department 

Besides  courses  open  to  the  public, 
several  large  businesses  and  at  least 
one  state  department,  the  Highway 
Department,  teach  first  aid  to  their 
employees. 

Clint  Fulkerson,  supervisor  of  the 
safety  section  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment, said  all  permanent  department 
employees  in  the  field  have  had  first 
aid  training. 

"Our  policy  is  that  anyone  out  on 
the  road  will  be  carrying  the  standard 
first  aid  card,"  he  said. 

"We  don't  teach  first  aid  to  every- 
one in  headquarters  but  we  do  have 
people  on  every  floor  plus  large  first 
aid  kits,"  Fulkerson  said. 

Businesses 

Mountain  Bell  trains  most  of  its  em- 
ployees in  first  aid.  More  than  98  per 
cent  of  all  male  employees  have  taken 
the  standard  Red  Cross  first  aid  course. 
Women  employees  are  invited  to  take 
the  course  too. 


first  aid  training  is  how  to  deal  with 
radioactive  fallout  and  how  to  live 
when  a  community's  sanitation  facili- 
ties have  broken  down  or  been  de- 
stroyed. 

MSH  often  is  taught  in  junior  high 
and  high  schools.  County  extension 
agents  also  teach  the  course.  The  Na- 
tional Guard,  Job  Corps,  VFW  Auxil- 
iary, radar  base  personnel  and  col- 
leges have  used  the  program. 

"Our  national  goal  is  to  train  at 
least  one  member  in  every  family," 
Quam  said. 

MSH  is  a  packaged  program.  It  can 
be  taught  in  about  12  hours  by  an 
instructor  who  has  not  had  previous 
first  aid  training. 

Nationwide  there  were  two  million 
graduates  of  MSH  in  1972.  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  Montana  was  in  the 
top  ten  states  in  courses  taught  to  stu- 
dents by  ratio  of  students  to  the  gen- 
eral population. 

MSH  is  not  the  only  first  aid  course 
taught  in  Montana.  There  are  four  pro- 
grams designed  to  expand  the  number 
of  persons  trained  in  first  aid — the 
American  Red  Cross  course,  MSH,  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  the  American  Heart 
Association. 


Stocking  said  persons  wishing  to 
take  a  first  aid  course  should  contact 
one  of  the  57  local  Red  Cross  chapters 
— one  in  each  counly  and  two  in  Lin- 
coln county — to  request  an  instructor. 
The  course  will  be  presented  to  any 
group  of  at  least  six  persons. 

Heart  Association 

The  Montana  Heart  Association  has 
several  programs  designed  to  improve 
the  level  of  training  for  both  profes- 
sional medical  personnel  and  lay  per- 
sons. 

John  Connors,  executive  director  of 
the  Montana  Heart  Association,  said 
the  main  emphasis  of  his  organization 
is  on  bringing  up  to  date  rural  doctors 
and  nurses  on  the  latest  techniques  in 
dealing  with  heart  attacks. 

"Our  main  effort  is  in  the  area  of 
resuscitation,"  he  said. 

The  Heart  Association  volunteer 
teachers  train  mostly  medical  person- 
nel but  these  trainees  are  encouraged 
to  pass  on  first  aid  information  for 
heart  attacks  to  lay  persons,  Connors 
said. 

"We're  also  attempting  to  get  large 
organizations  to  have  a  trained  team 
in  case  somebody  has  an  attack  there," 
Connors  said. 


Scalp  wounds  are  covered  by  a  large  triangle  bandage  to  protect  the 
area  until  the  patient  gets  to  a  doctor. 
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Helena 

In  Helena,  the  average  daily- 
inversion  depth  in  October  was 
2,100  feet  and  the  mixing 
depth  reached  5,000  feet  above 
ground  level,  thus  eliminating 
the  inversions  and  allowing  pol- 
lutants to  disperse.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  mixing  depth  was 
about  3,300  feet  and  inversions 
were  about  1,300  feet. 

But  in  December,  the  mixing 
depth  was  just  over  1,000  feet 
and  the  inversion  layer  aver- 
aged 1,700  feet.  Pollutants 
emitted  below  1,700  feet 
would  be  trapped  and  held 
from  day  to  day. 

Complaints  . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ported  from  Denmark  for  the 
American-made  multivitamins 
was  the  source  of  contamina- 
tion. Eighty  to  ninety  stores  in 
Montana  had  to  be  checked  ^o 
make  sure  the  offending  vita- 
mins were  off  the  market. 
Labeling 
Labeling  is  another  concern 
of  the  bureau.  In  fiscal  1972 
Montana  was  one  of  10  states 
involved  in  a  federal  study  to 
determine  how  many  food 
products  were  mislabeled  with 
false  or  misleading  claims. 

Of  500,000  products  in  the 
state  checked,  two  per  cent,  or 
10,000  products,  were  found 
to  be  mislabeled. 

Investigators  found  such  mis- 
labeled products  as  a  dry  baked 
chicken  and  dressing  dinner 
mix  whose  label  told  the  con- 
sumer in  small  print  to  add  his 
own  chicken. 

A  potato  chip  manufacturer 
claimed  on  his  package  that 
eating  3.6  ounces  of  his  potato 
chips  a  day  would  prevent  den- 
tal cavities.  The  Department  of 
Health  embargoed  $400  worth 
of  the  product  when  they 
checked  t  h  e  manufacturer's 
math  and  found  that  for  any 
nutritional  benefit  to  human 
teeth  a  person  would  actually 
have  to  consume  36  ounces — 
not  3.6 — of  potato  chips  a  day 
— three  bags  full. 

The    company  voluntarily 

changed   its  labeling. 

Label  Standards 

Standards  for  labeling  under 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  call  for  all  products  to  have 
a  statement  of  identity  and  net 
weight  of  contents  on  the  main 
display  panel  of  the  package. 
Ingredients  must  be  listed  by 
their  common  name  in  decreas- 
ing order  of  amount.  The  label 
must  bear  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  manufacturer  or 
packer. 

Such  label  language  as  "full 
gallon"  and  "giant  quart"  is 
prohibited.  So  are  fanciful 
names  which  imply  the  product 
is  better  than  it  would  be  under 
its  common  name. 

State  law  allows  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  seize  mis- 
labeled or  contaminated  prod- 
ucts within  the  state  without 
first  obtaining  a  court  injunc- 
tion— the  time-consuming  proc- 
ess that  delays  FDA  seizures  on 
the  national  level. 

Campbell  said  his  bureau  has 
little  trouble  getting  compliance 
from  manufacturers  or  stores. 


January  figures  also  showed 
an  inversion  depth  exceeding 
the  mixing  depth. 

Bozeman 

Although  Bozeman  had  more 
frequent  inversions,  they  were 
somewhat  shallower  than  those 
recorded  in  Helena. 

Again,  inversion  depth  ex- 
ceeded mixing  depth  in  Decem- 
ber and  January. 

The  average  daily  inversion 
depth  in  October  was  1,000 
feet  and  the  mixing  depth 
reached  4,750  feet.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  inversion  depth  aver- 
aged 980  feet  and  the  mixing 
depth  was  4,550  feet. 

In  the  colder  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February,  inversion 
depths  exceeded  mixing  depths 


— by  nearly  3,000  feet. 

Missoula 

In  Missoula,  inversion  depths 
exceeded  mixing  depths  only 
in  December  and  by  about  450 
feet. 

The  average  daily  inversion 
depth  in  October  was  1,900 
feet  and  the  mixing  depth 
reached  5,400  feet.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  inversion  depth  was 
1,400  feet  and  the  mixing 
depth  averaged  1,900  feet. 

In  December,  average  inver- 
sions exceeded  the  mixing 
depths  about  1,500  feet  to 
1,100  feet.  January  figures 
were  nearly  equal.  Inversion 
depth  averaged  1,070  feet  and 
mixing  depth  was  1,100  feet. 


In  fact,  he  said,  most  compa- 
nies are  anxious  to  hear  con- 
sumer complaints.  He  said  many 
complaints  never  get  beyond 
the  supermarket. 

The  new  FDA  regulations  that 
will  require  food  product  labels 
to  contain  information  on  nutri- 


tional content  are  good  news 
to  Campbell. 

"There'll  have  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  consumer 
education,"  he  said,  "but  it  will 
be  better  for  people  nutrition- 
ally because  we'll  be  checking 
those  labels  and  products  too." 


Breakfast  Cereal  May  Be  Cause 
For  Decline  in  Stomach  Cancer 


An  increased  American  appe- 
tite for  breakfast  cereals  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  incredible 
drop  in  stomach  cancer  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  a 
Cleveland  research  team. 

Dr.  Raymond  J.  Shamberger 
and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Willis,  bio- 
chemists at  the  Cleveland  Clinic, 
believe  preservatives  used  in 
wheat  cereals  and  other  foods 
to  prevent  staleness  and  ranc'd- 
ity  are  interfering  with  cancer- 
producing  agents. 

Stomach  cancer  has  declined 
from  the  leading  cause  of  can- 
cer death  in  men  and  second 
leading  cause  in  women  40 
years  ago  to  number  five  and 
number  eight,  respectively.  The 
reason  for  the  drop  has  puzzled 
medical  scientists. 

The  current  death  rate  due  to 
stomach  cancer  is  less  than  a 
third  of  the  1930  figure  for 
men  and  less  than  a  fourth  for 
women. 

Drs.  Shamberger  and  Willis 
believe  two  factors  contribute 
heavily  to  the  decline  —  "the 
widespread  consumption  of 
wheat  cereals  which  began  in 


the  late  1 920's  and  extensive 
use  of  food  antioxidants  (pre- 
servatives) which  began  about 
1947." 

Many  wheat  cereals  are  natu- 
rally rich  in  antioxidants,  said 
Shamberger,  while  other  pre- 
servatives have  been  added  to 
codliver  oil,  margarine,  lard, 
other  breakfast  cereals,  corn  oil, 
safflower  oil,  pork  fat,  maple 
syrup,  butter  and  bakery  prod- 
ucts. 

Until  about  1930,  cereals 
were  eaten  largely  by  food 
faddists  but  now  annual  con- 
sumption is  averaging  about 
seven  pounds  per  person.  Cold 
cereals  account  for  two-thirds 
of  the  volume. 

In  contrast,  breakfast  cereals 
are  not  widely  used  in  Europe. 
The  typical  morning  meal  usu- 
ally consists  of  hard-crusted 
rolls  (without  preservatives), 
jam  and  butter,  coffee,  milk  or 
not  chocolate. 

The  stomach  cancer  death 
rate  in  European  countries  is 
about  the  same  as  the  American 
rate  was  before  Americans 
started  eating  breakfast  cereals. 
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HEALTH  BRIEFS 

(Cleveland) — Frank  E.  Porath  says  he  has  invented  a  device 
that  drives  rats  right  out  of  their  minds — and  out  of  garages  and 
basements  too. 

Porath  said  his  "Rat  Scat"  is  an  ultrasonic  device  that  pro- 
duces the  equivalent  of  an  "acid  rock  band,  a  baby  crying  and 
a  woman  screaming,  all  at  the  same  threshold  of  pain  and  all 
at  the  same  time." 

The  device  doesn't  work  on  humans. 


(Denver) — Methadone  treatment  and  dispensing  centers  in 
Colorado  and  Utah  are  expected  to  receive  federal  approval  for 
operation  by  April  1,  according  to  the  Denver  regional  office  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  other  states  under  the  regional  office,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming and  North  and  South  Dakota,  have  no  programs  up  for 
approval. 


(Washington,  D.  C.)  —  The  Interior  Department  will  lease 
30,720  acres  of  oil  shale  land  in  response  to  the  rapidly  accelerat- 
ing demand  across  the  country  for  low-polluting  fuels. 

The  shale  deposits  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming  contain 
an  estimated  1.8  trillion  barrels  of  oil  worth  between  $5  and 
$10  trillion. 


A    study    reported    in    rhe    Brrtrs+i    medical    \ovrnol    Lancel  by 

two  Finnish  virologists  indicates  a  vaccine  can  be  developed  to 
help  rid  patients  of  warts. 

Seppo  Pyrhonen  and  Kari  Penttinen  of  the  University  of 
Helsinki  found  that  the  12  per  cent  of  wart  sufferers  in  the  study 
who  developed  a  different  virus  antibody  had  a  much  better 
chance  of  healing. 


New  research  indicates  that  occupational  exposure  to  asbestos 
enhances  the  cancer-causing  effects  of  cigarette  smoking,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  written  by  pathologists  Dr.  Milton  Kammerstein 
and  Jacob  Churg  for  the  medical  journal  Cancer. 

The  pathologists  found  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer  among 
cigarette-smoking  asbestos  workers  is  92  times  as  high  as  it  is 
for  non-smokers  not  exposed  to  asbestos. 


(Detroit) — The  perfectly  preserved  heart  of  a  2,600-year-old 
mummy  will  be  used  by  researchers  at  Wayne  State  University 
School  of  Medicine  to  learn  more  about  the  evolution  of  diseases 
in  man. 

Researchers  hope  to  extract  large  amounts  of  antibodies 
from  the  dried  blood  of  the  heart  to  learn  about  diseases  preva- 
lent in  ancient  Egypt. 
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A  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Holmes,  and  his  team  of  re- 
seachers  have  found  that  people  are  more  prone  to  suffer  a  major 
illness  after  there  has  been  a  major  change  in  their  lives. 

The  researchers  discovered  that  80  per  cent  of  the  group  who 
had  had  a  major  life  change  incurred  a  major  illness  within  the 
next  two  years.  The  change  carrying  the  most  risk  is  the  death 
of  a  spouse,  followed  by  divorce,  separation  and  going  to  jail. 


